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The terrorist organisation, 
Directe, has struck again — this time 
at the Saint Cloud headquarters of 
Interpol (on the western outskirts of 
Paris). A bomb blast heavily damaged 
part of the building, destroying many 
files, and a policeman on guard duty 
was shot in the arm. 

But the police investigation is get- 
ting closer to this curiously secretive, 
- almost sect-like, organisation. The 

recent arrest of André Olivier, 43, and 

his girlfriend Joëlle Crépet along with 
another of his associates, Bernard 

Blanc, is the main success the French 

police have scored since December 

1984 in their struggle against domes- 

tic terrorism. The arrest took place on 

March 28 in Lyons, but the catch has 

yet to surrender all its secrets. Marcel 

Lemonde, the investigating magis- 

trate, and the police are continuing to 
- work their way through ten suitcases 

crammed with papers (weighing 
about 160 kilos) giving detailed ac- 
counts of the group’s activities that 
were seized following the three’s 
arrest. 

The case throws light on police 
techniques — it is the story of a long 
and painstaking investigation where 
dogged sleuthing prevails over hit-or- 
miss raids — and on the reality of 


terrorism in France. It is also the. 


story of a tiny group living like a sect, 
cut off from all political influence. 


LYONS — The investigation began in 
January 1985, the day after the assassina- 
tion of Engineer-General René Audran, the 
Defence Ministry’s director of international 
affairs. With this killing, Action Directe 
signalled its murderous radicalisation, pro- 
claiming at the same time its merger with 
the revived West German Rote Armee 
Fraktion (RAF). UCLAT, the government 
-unit responsible for coordinating the 
antiterrorist struggle, headed by Francois 
Le Mouél, increasingly felt that Action 
Directe had split into two groups, and this 
practically since 1982 following violent 
internal debates. 
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has lined up with other terrorist groups like 
Primea Linea and COLP in Italy, the CCC 
in Belgium and the RAF in West Germany 
and no longer hesitates to attack individual 
targets. On the other side is a national 
(French) branch which has hewed faithfully 
to the aims of the original Action Directe of 
1979-1980 which are, basically to hit at 
buildings that symbolise French policy and 
also carry out daring hold-ups. The problem 
was to pick up the trail of the two branches 
when the last round of arrests in December 
1984 (after which 20 Action Directe mem- 
bers were gaoled) had severed some of the 
strings the police had been pulling. 

There was only one way — by examining 
the group’s record. UCLAT’s specialists 
decided to go through the records in detail 
and encouraged the operational services to 
pick up the tracks of the few persons of 
whom nothing had been heard for several 
years. For the international branch, they 
took up all the names that cropped up in the 
10s in connection with demonstrations 
supporting the Baader-Meinhof gang. So 
far, this seems not to have produced any 
major results. For the national branch, they 
turned up with three names — Pascal 
Magron, Eric Moreau and André Olivier. 
Magron was tracked down: he was dying of 
cancer in a Marseilles hospital. Moreau is 
also said to be in very poor health and has 
at present gone underground in a Central 
American country. There remained André 
Olivier. 

It was quite easy for the police to discover 
his wife (whom he had not divorced) in 
Lyons. Gradually they noticed that Olivier 
had kept in close touch with his daughter 
Anne, now 16, and that he regularly met 
her in Lyons during school holidays. It was 
therefore decided to use the opportunity to 
begin trailing him. A first attempt in 
February failed. A second attempt, with 
substantial reinforcements from Paris, was 
made on the eve of the Easter break. Olivier 
arranged a meeting with his daughter in an 
underground car park near the Lyons- 
Perrache railway station. : 

She had just got into the car when Olivier 
and his companion, Bernard Blanc, noticed 
they were being tailed. A chase ensued. 
Preferring not to lose him, the police tried to 
arrest him. They were lucky. Olivier and 
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Blanc did not use their guns for fear of 
risking Anne’s life. Moreover, the girl had 
thrown herself against her father, prevent- 
ing him from firing. Both men wore bullet- 
proof vests and carried a Colt 45, a revolver, 
a P-38 “special” and an Uzi machine-pistol. 
The car’s number plates were faked and the 
vehicle contained all the paraphernalia, 
such as wigs, masks and so on, necessary for 
a hold-up. 

Ordinary criminals? Searches carried out 
at the Saint Etienne home of Olivier’s 
girlfriend, 29-year-old Joélle Crépet, quick- 
ly helped to eliminate this assumption. To 
their great surprise, the police in fact 
discovered the group’s records which had 
been kept with finicky regard for detail and 
thoroughness, as well as documents shed- 
ding light on the internal debates that went 
on in French terrorist circles. Altogether, 
ten suitcases crammed with all kinds of 
papers. “They were terrorism’s hermits,” 
commented one investigator, “professional 
craftsmen”. 

André Olivier and his friends had pains- 
takingly compiled a dossier with clippings 
from local newspapers every time there 
were appointments of senior civil servants, 
top police officials and politicians. Three 
thousand Polaroid photos testified to the 
same obsessions: every time a prominent 
person — not necessarily a key figure — 
appeared on television, a photo was taken. 
Notes compiled on stakeouts of public places 
like restaurants and entertainment shows 
were also seized. 
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territories) and African countries?” 

The police say the group’s involvement in 
these crimes was established when they 
discovered, during the searches, handwrit- 
ten copies of the bills and photos of the 
hostages who were taken during the hold- 
ups. It was only after 1982, when its main 
Paris organisers went underground again, 
that Action Directe offered a new name to 
the Lyons group. Police found at Joélle 
Crépet’s home documents taking 
responsibility for some 15 attacks using 
explosives that had been claimed by Action 
Directe; attacks committed in the Paris 
region between 1983 and 1985. Among the 
targets was the headquarters of the Social- 
ist Party and Jacques Chirac’s RPR 
(Rassemblement pour la République), the 
premises of the weekly Minute (a rightwing 
publication) and the Office Nationale de 
l'Immigration. In line with the documents 
put out by Affiche Rouge, the connecting 
thread in all these attacks was the condem- 
nation of “French colonialism and imperial- 
ism”, racism and militarism. 

Despite the copiousness of the material 
found — it is still being examined — Lyons 
magistrates are cautious: “Everything that 
has not been proved is discounted in the 
investigation, and claiming responsibility 
for a crime does not mean its perpetrators 
have been identified.” But they are con- 
vinced the dossier could only become more 
and more complete as the appraisals and 
crosschecking advance. It is in this way that 
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The documents also disclosed details 


concerning the internal life of this small 
group. “Olivier appears here to be the 
leaders,” said a magistrate, “the boss, in an 
operation that seems to resemble a sect. 
Some of the writings are.very Stalinist ana 
rigid with members giving accounts of their 
activities, including self criticism.” One of 
the “confessions” was written by Max 
Frérot, now on the run, a former pupil of 
Olivier when he was teaching at a lycée. As 
Frerot did his military service in the Third 
RPIMA, (army weapons unit) he is thought 
by the police to be the group’s explosives 
expert. 

The grou’ did not have an expensive life 
style, but ived in modest apartments and 
used the haul from hold-ups to acquire 
sophisticated equipment, such as high- 
powered radios for intercepting po- 
lice messages, powerful modern weapons, 
binoculars and photographic material. 
Olivier and his friend seemed in this way to 
be living in a self-sufficient way, enjoying 
material and operational self-sufficiency, 
which took the form of several lock-up 
garages rented in Lyons and Paris and a 
light van which was used as a hideout when 
they cased places before going into action. 
Money remains the only mystery. Up to now 
no trace of it has been found, nor even clues 
pointing to a possible bank account. Alto- 
gether, summed up a magistrate, “a very 


. close-knit and very Lyons-centred group; 


people living cut off from the real world, 
without friends, without links to society.” 

It was only gradually that Olivier’s group 
became integrated in Action Directe to the 
point of becoming one of the most active 
hardcores of its national branch. Late 1981 
and early 1982, the group operated under 
the name “Affiche Rouge”, a reference to 
the Manouchian group during the Resis- 
tance. The organisation claimed 
responsibility for three armed hold-ups and 
two bomb attacks in the Lyons region. In 
the first of these hold-ups, the manager of a 
BNP (Banque Nationale de Paris) branch 
was wounded with a knife. Posters were 
displayed on the sites of these attacks. One 
of them, headlined “Colonialism = fascism”, 
proclaimed: “Today, we the French and 
immigrants will together expropriate cap- 
ital by the force of arms and use it in the 
struggle for total decolonisation.” Another 
compared the situation in Senegal, which it 
described as the victim of a “capitalist 
swindle”, with Poland: “All France supports 
the Polish people and demands liberty and 


independence. But what about the DOM- 


police uncovered Emile Ballandras, 37, who 

has now been charged with conspiracy in 

connection with the Olivier investigation. 
Ballandras was gaoled for 12 years on 


January 28 by the Rhône co 

ana sudsequen taking OL ostages 
carried out alone on .October 10, 
the face of it, Ballandras looks like an 
ordinary criminal. But he is not. In 1971 he 
gave up his studies in industrial engineer- 
ing and became a factory worker out of 
militant conviction. Nicknamed “Paulo”, he 
joined Olivier and Frérot in a group known 
as the Collectif d'Etudes Matérialistes run 
by a sociology professor at Lyons University 
and got into the hands of the State Security 
Court. In 1981 he abruptly quit his job as an 
unskilled assembly worker at the CGE- 
Alsthom plant, telling people close to him 
that he was “followed by the Renseignement 
Généraux” (police special branch). He next 
cropped up in a lone hold-up he committed 
at a branch of the Société Lyonnaise bank 


“which netted him F160,000 (£16,500). The 


job had been impeccably cased and carried 
out with remarkable self-possession. But he 
made one mistake: he stayed 16 minutes in 
the bank. 

Caught as he came out, he made no secret 
of his “revolutionary” convictions, but gave 
no political excuse for the hold-up. No place 
of residence could be established for him for 
the period 1981 to 1984. And this mystery 
led to his being given a stiffer sentence than 
called for by the public prosecutor. 
Ballandras refused to say anything. 
Olivier’s arrest helped to throw light on 
these three years underground, all the more 
so as Ballandras was found to have an 
impressive set of keys, evidence of which 
could not be introduced into his trial. Those 
keys must have “spoken”. Ballandras was 
one of the group, say investigators. But was 
he trying to leave the group in 1984 by 
carrying out one last resounding coup — a 
lone hold-up that in no way bore the stamp 
of the usual terrorist operation? j 

Altogether Olivier’s group consisted of 
less than ten people, five of whom have now 
been identified. For the moment there is 
nothing to connect the group to other 
terrorist networks, especially international 
networks, in spite of catch-all rumours in 
Lyons. 

It is then a tiny group, turned in on itself 
and efficient because of its compactness. 
“Were a long way from the theory of a 
movement,” says a Lyons magistrate. “Five 
intelligent and well-prepared persons can 
wreak havoc in Lyons. And, to be success- 
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ful, it’s better to be just five. 

Who is André Olivier, this 43-year-old 
who has been suddenly thrust into the 
forefront of the police investigation? The 
investigators have their answer which they 
know they can back up: Olivier is apparent- 
ly one of the main pillars of Action Directe’s 
national branch. What else? Here is 
Olivier’s itinerary and what it teaches us of 
French terrorism. 

People who met him in the early ’70s in 
the then “unofficial” hotbed (of dissent) at 
the Lyons II faculty, in committees working 
to support the launching of the daily 
Libération, or in the Comité d’action des 
prisonniers (CAP) do not have a kind word 
for him. 

“I remember him as a hard, biting and 
authoritative fellow, quite close to being 
unpleasant,” says one. “He never managed 
to assert himself as a militant,” added 
another. “Which accounts for his desire for 
adventure, his tendency to take refuge on 
the fringes. He was curt, brutal and 
terrorised you.” But they are all agreed, 
right down to this ex-Maoist militant 
woman who did not want to “accuse him, 
rubbish him”, but remains faithful to her 
memories, that “he had a rather dreadful 
character and wasn’t given to talking . . .” 

The fact is, Olivier appeared on the Lyons 
post-1968 far left scene when the movement 
was already over the top. He does not seem 
to be the heir of the revolts of that time, but 
rather something added on. He was never a 
member of the Gauche Prolétarienne which 
was disbanded in May 1970, or in the short- 
lived semi-clandestine relic of the Nouvelle 
Résistance Populaire (NRP). Everybody 
who belonged to it swears to this. Better 
still, he was even thrown out of the Lyons 
Libération committee in 1973. “He got 
kicked up his backside by the Maoists,” said 
one of the committee organisers who 
remembered him as someone “rather use- 
less, activist yes, but boastful and given to 
exaggerating, and a bit of a funk who wasn’t 
in the front line at demos.” 

Until the early ’70s he was not known to 
have any particular political commitments, 
except for taking part in the “Changer 
l'Ecole” group, which emerged in 1968 and 
brought together people from student, union 
and political horizons. Changer l'Ecole was 


the left’s left rather than the far left. The 
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initiate experiments, such as in marking 
school work. One of the group’s participants 
recalled that Olivier was “someone who was 
rather violent in his aspirations. Not very 
politicised . . . It was a rather a question 
of temperament .. .” 

With hindsight, Olivier then appears as a 
person out of step with the generation that 
discovered radical commitment. Born in 
1943, he was older than the student 
generation. He was apparently also more 
settled. In 1968 he was teaching French, 
married and father of a girl. 

After his experiences in Changer l’Ecole, 
in 1971-1972 Olivier clung to the waning 
Maoist movement. He was regarded with 
some suspicion, especially as there were 
rumours he had been sympathetic to the 
cause of French Algeria and the extreme 
right when he was a lycée pupil. “We didn’t 
know much about him, he was a latecomer. 
He said very provocative things, not very 
political, extravagant.” What he said an- 
noyed the Maoists who, rallying behind the 
Libération adventure, were gradually aban- 
doning violent action as a political option. 
The suspicions were reinforced during the 
“People’s Holidays” the Maoists organised 
in the Dréme for immigrant families in 
summer 1972. Olivier took an active part in 
the work. “He wanted to impose his view on 
things, regardless of the group. He was a 
leader without a following, a loner and an 
individualist. As if he had to make up for 
the time he had lost.” 

At the end of 1972, Olivier nevertheless 
emerged from militant anonymity. He was 
then a certified teacher of French at the 
Lyons Lycée Technique des Industries 
Métallurgiques, the “Czechoslovaks’ lycée” 
(i.e.dissenters). Pursuing the thinking that 
gave rise to Changer l'Ecole, he wanted to 
“submit the contents of teaching to the 
judgment of life”, confront literary texts 
with the reality, show his pupils how to 
strip down a moped just as much as to read 
George Sand, to get out of the classroom and 
meet farmers and workers... . It was a 
provocative move going well beyond the 
challenges mounted to new teaching meth- 
ods, and moreover the movement did not 
support him there. At the time, Olivier told 
a Le Monde journalist: “This of course leads 
Continued on page 13 
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TF 1 cast adrift 


in free market 


By Yves Agnès 


THE GOVERNMENT has made 
its choice. TF 1 will be the first 
television channel to be 
privatised. Antenne 2 (the sec- 
ond State channel), declared 
Culture and Communications 
Minister Francois Léotard, “is 
the only one of the three public- 
ly-owned television channels 
which has been consistently 
creative and it will remain as a 
frame of reference”. 

Interviewed later, Léotard 
said the decision to privatise 
TF1 was not “a punishment, but 
an opportunity”. Speaking in 
the National Assembly he had 
said that the French radio and 
` television system based on 
broadcasting and programming 
“monopolies” appeared to be 
“running out of steam” and 
having problems coping with 
foreign technological and cul- 
tural competition. In addition, 
he noted that the cumbersome 
structure of the public service 
constituted “a real threat to its 
independence, especially in the 
information sphere”. 

On the question of telecom- 
munications, the minister de- 


Chance to sort out a 
‘den of leftists’? 


WHY NOT TF 1? The question 
came up more and more insistently 
in certain government circles since 
Frangois»léotard, let-it be known 
he wanted to privatise the second 
channel, Antenne 2, while the 
choice of Prime Minister Jacques 
Chirac’s advisers fell rather on FR 
3, the third channel. 

Did Maurice Ulrich, head of 
Jacques Chirac’s private cabinet, 
want to “preserve” the second 
channel, of which he was once 
president? Or, rather, was the 
intention to use privatisation as a 
way of getting rid of a troublesome 
first channel, run by a boss (Hervé 
Bourges) who is close to President 
Mitterrand and having an editori- 
al staff where many journalists are 
branded as leftists? One minister 
is even known to have described it 
as “a den of leftists’ during a 
discussion preceding the 
privatising decision. It was a 
choice that the ruling Majority’s 
hardliners were ready to whole- 
heartedly endorse. : 

And politically, too, the govern- 
ment’s decision has a symbolic 
aspect. TF 1, the oldest of public 
service television channels, has a 
“governmental” image in the public 
mind. Isn’t keeping Antenne 2, the 
irreverent and impertinent TV 
channel, and turning over the hard 
core to the private sector a clever 
move which has caught the political 
class — as for the public at large, 
they scarcely matter — totally 
unprepared? 

All the more so as the govern- 
ment could try, using TF 1, to give 
an outstanding “liberal” demon: 
stration: let’s turn the channel 
over (it has financial problems) to 
private managers and we'll soon 
see how they turn the situation 
around. Even if the present boss of 
TF 1 has himself predicted that the 
- financial situation will be 
stabilised in three years’ time. It 
must also be said — and the point 
has been made — that thanks to 
the work of this same TV presi- 
dent, in some of its programme 
sections it has come close to 


clared that the “government 
will take the necessary steps to 
define conditions of genuine 
competition between public 
and private operators”. The 
government, which is planning 
to end the monopoly of the 
Direction Générale de télécom- 
munications (DGT) and 
Télédiffusion de France (TDF), 
wants to give the public sector 
time to become organised. The 
deregulation will not be put 
into effect before one and a half 
to two years. The newly formed 
Commission nationale des Com- 
munications et Libertés 
(CNCL), which is to replace the 
Haute Autorité de la communi- 


-cation audiovisuelle, will also 


have jurisdiction in this area 
and arbitrate in these changes. 
The end of the Post and Tele- 
communications Department’s 
monopoly could follow “imme- 
diately”, said the Industry, Post 
and Telecommunications and 
Tourism Minister, where cer- 
tain services are concerned, 
such as the transmission of 
computerised data. On the 
other hand, deregulation of the 
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resembling a commercial network. 
In economic terms, however, the . 
choice of TF 1 would appear 


to be ` The government is” ; 
more»openmtomquestion It” has a carrying Out its programme, even 


bigger staff than Antenne 2 and a 
budget deficit, whereas the second 
channel is making money. But 
there are assets. Unlike Antenne 
2, TF 1 owns property. That is an 
important plus for a buyer. We 
know that when Robert Hersant 
seized control of various dailies in 
Paris and the provinces, he 
utilised their property holdings — 
this was the case with Le Figaro — 
for obtaining ready cash. More- 
over, the Hersant group immedi- 
ately announced it was in the 
market to buy TF 1. Hachette 
followed suit. 

The government is currently 
having the department of financial 
inspection look into the books of 
publicly owned businesses to find 
out in detail how they are being 
run. It has also been decided that 
the work of assessing the “value” 
of TF 1 will be given to an outside 
firm. On the basis of this estimate 
the government will fix the selling 
price. But this will be a job for the 
future CNCL,. which will call bids, 
examine them and pick the buyer. 

On what guidelines? Will the 
various groups expected to bid for 
TF 1 — such as Hersant, Hachette, 
Bouygues, Editions mondiales, 
Seydoux-Berlusconi — raise the 
ante? Or will the new committee of 
“wise men” make their choice on 
the basis of other criteria such as 
programming projects, financial 
capacity and so on, or on political 
considerations? It must not be 
forgotten that the CNCL will also 
have to deal with the cancelled 
contracts of the Fifth and Sixth 
Channels (which were attributed 
in something of a hurry towards 
the end of the Socialists’ stay in 
office), not to mention Canal Plus, 
the pay television service. There is 
a fine clash of interests in sight 
and Leotard has promised there 
will be “openness” and “competi- 
tion”, which the ruling Majority 
says, not without reason, that the 


Leotard: not a punishment 


“Selecommunications core” will 
be the subject of another law. 
The announcement that TF1 
is to be privatised has caused 
some agitation in the network. 
The unions are taking a hard 
line and leftwing politicians are 
not pulling any punches. With 
the reforms now being pre- 
pared, warned former Télécom- 
munications Minister Georges 
Fillioud, “television viewers 
will have everything to lose”. 
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preceding government had not 
respected. 
is therefore 


if the privatisation of two televi- 
sion channels is not for the mo- 
ment. The idea has not been 
abandoned, but the government is 
reserving the possibility of carry- 
ing it out it only on strength of the 
results of its first move. To stick 
only to the broadcasting sector, 
the move, taken as such, deals the 
public sector a blow, but does not 
destroy it. It contains the seeds of 
major problems, but it does not 
jeopardise the government’s 
chances of overcoming them. 

The centrepiece of the system 
will be the future national com- 
mission. It will have full authority 
in awarding private channels and 
networks. It will be the public 
sector’s arbiter — with what real 
authority? The government has 
modified its composition and now 
expects it to ensure that there is a 
separation between radio and tele- 
vision, on the one hand, and the 
authorities the state, local 
governments — on the other. It is 
an improvement on the initial 
text. Will it manage to show the 
independence that, despite a snag 
or two, the Haute Autorité man- 
aged to acquire in its almost four 
years of existence? 

Whatever it is, Francois Léotard 
does not seem to have been weak- 
ened by the arbitration of the 
Prime Minister’s services. He has 
dissociated himself from the out- 
and-out liberals and rejected their 
impatience to move faster. Appar- 
ently, this was a signal to Prime 
Minister Chirac. By opting for an 
honourable compromise, Chirac is 
holding the door open for Léotard 
(secretary-general of the Parti- 
Républicain), who is faced with a 
thorny issue in view of the 1988 
presidential election. And the 
Prime Minister is going into the 
new parliamentary battle that is 
looming ahead with his troops 
drawn up in battle order. 

(May 16) 


Hotel restaurants 


brighten their fare 


By La Reyniére 


HAVE WE only just realised that 
running our luxury hotels is good 
for the famous foreign trade bal- 
ance which is permanently in the 
red? 

Naturally, if the rich foreign 
customer is to be attracted, ser- 
vices must be continually 
modernised, improved and made 
more elegant. In short, costly 
investments have to be made and 
they are not always properly un- 
derstood by the French public. In 
this area, comfort must be 
underpinned by luxury and take 


the form of that “extra” something 


which is always subjective. 

This is particularly true today, 
when some of these customers are 
hard to come by: Arabs, because of 
falling oil prices, and Americans 
because of the shrinking dollar 
and the fear of terrorist attacks. 

Then again, we must take into 
account trends in the development 
of luxury hotel restaurants. Until 
quite recently these restaurants 
served, to borrow Daudet’s phrase, 
“rich dogs’ vomit” for the residents’ 
internal use. Contrary to the Brit- 
ish practice, it would never occur 
to a Parisian to lunch or dine in a 
hotel (except some snob at a ritzy 
place). Moreover, with growing 
numbers of tourists venturing out 
of their hotels to discover Paris 
and its good eating places and 
humble bistros where you rub 
shoulders with the riff-raff, restau- 
rants in luxury hotels became 
deserted and forbidding places. 

As this kind of restaurant was 
losing money anyway (it’s the 
rooms that pay for the nosh, as 
they say in the hotel trade), a 
twofold effort was made — to 
improve the quality of the food and 
makeit’better known to Parisians. 
Today, in general, you do eat well 
in luxury hotels. : 

But the doubts raised about the 
matter have prodded luxury hotel 
restaurants to bring their setting 
and the food into line. The Plaza- 
Athénée has set the lead by 
elegantly refurbishing its dining 
room. The Prince de Galles, where 
the management has changed, has 
also renovated its restaurant and 
bar. Other, newer, hotels have 
followed suit, like Le Balzac with 


Continued from page 12 
to rejecting books and taking only 
questions of current interest. The 
pupils are free to say what they 
like . 
30 pupils, I’m the 31st to speak.” 
Naturally, the administration 
did not see things this way. 


Parents complained, the headmas-- 


ter urged them to put their com- 
plaints down in writing, and an 
inspection was demanded. The 
inspector had to turn back. Olivier 
consulted his pupils, the class 
ruled against an inspection and 
the unhappy inspector was himself 
subjected to an inspection: “For 
whom are you working?” and the 
scene continued right up to the 
headmaster’s office. “A call to 
revolt”, said the inspector. “A 
Simple expression of democracy,” 
retorted Olivier. The punishment 
did not take long to come: Olivier 
was suspended with pay until the 
start of the 1975 school year. 

The year 1975 was the turning 
point. Olivier went to live in Paris 
with his two daughters, who in the 
end went back to their mother in 
Lyons. 

Then, on November 26, 1976, he 
was for the first time picked up by 
the police in Paris. A Lyons man, 
doing his military service at the 
Morhange (Moselle) barracks was 
accused of revealing various docu- 
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its patrician elegance, and La. 
Résistance Cardin on the Avenue 
Gabriel. es 

And of course, the top dog, Le 
Bristol, has undergone a near-total 
renovation with its summer res- 
taurant set in a French-style gar- 
den. And today, it is the turn of Le 
Royal Monceau. Here, apart from 
its 200-odd very tastefully decorat- 
ed: rooms with their marble bath- 
rooms, there is the bar, the 
banqueting rooms and lounges, the 


Jardin restaurant: a huge bubble 


of light over the former Capuchin 
convents garden where Chef 
Biscay’s cuisine works wonders in 
the evening, to harp accompani- 
ment. And there is also an Italian 
restaurant, Le Carpaccio, which is 
supervised by a top chef from the 
other side of the Alps, Angelo 
Paracucchio. 


And now, Les Thermes du Royal 
Monceau has opened at the foot of 
Le Jardin and around the garden. I 
don’t think any other European 
capital can show such an achieve- 
ment: it is the “refinement of well- 
being”, says Sandra Bochner who 
runs the complex which includes a 
swimming pool, as well as sauna, 
Turkish baths, Roman-style baths 
and a yoga room. But what inter- 
ests me here is the restaurant in 
front of the swimming pool and the 
flowers, where the young chef 
Thierry Couchot offers a menu 
(F160 without tip) with a choice of 
five first courses, five main dishes 
and five desserts catering to both 
the diet-conscious and the gour- 
mand. An example is green as- 
paragus in a tomato zabaglione; 
bass in oyster seaweed sauce; soft 
white cheese in a double puree. Or 
again, Andalusian» gaspacho,(cold- 
soup), grilled lamb chops, orange 
terrine in champagne. Altogether, 
reckon on F250 for a real meal in 
surroundings that take you clean 
out of the ordinary. 


To facilitate the proper working 
of “the whole machinery of satis- 
faction”, as Gide might have put it, 
we must add that the staff is 
pleasant and efficient. The Royal 
Monceau (35, Avenue Hoche, Paris 
8) is a bonus point for French 
tourism. 


ments including a plan of the 
barracks. Four persons were ar- 
rested as a result and gaoled, and 
some of them claimed that their 
anti-military actions were part of 
the CEM’s “inquiries”. They were 
the soldier in question and two 
Lyons men Olivier and 
Ballandras. i : 

In April 1977, the courts found 
they had no case to answer, except 
for Olivier who was sent before a 
police court to answer charges of 
having in his possession a gun and 
a forged identity card found at his 
Paris home. It was obvious that 


the “leader without a following 
had found friends in Paris who 
shared his radical passions. 

Freed after a few months in gaol, 
he was noticed in 1978 among a 
“delegation” of “autonomes” 
(groups owing allegiance to no 
movement, who occupied the “Lib- 
eration” newspaper building). 

According to the police, who 
kept a close eye on this small 
world and infiltrated it without 
any trouble, Olivier, was the link 
between the former members of 
the Gari (Groupes armés révolu- 
tionaires internationalistes) and 
members of the NAPAP (Noyaux 
armés pour l’autonomie populaire) 
in setting up Action Directe in 
1979: 3 
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